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QUILEUTE TALES. 

Collected by LIVINGSTON FARRAND; Edited by THERESA MAYER. 

I. KWEETI. 1 

In the olden days Kweeti travelled all over the earth. The first 
person he encountered was a white man. At that time the whites 
were ignorant and did not know anything. Kweeti taught this man 
how to dig metal (?) (mammook mold) and many other things. Soon 
he came to know everything that white people know now. Among 
much else, Kweeti told the white man that when he decided to marry, 
he must take only one wife and not pay for her. 

Kweeti next came to Beaver, who was sharpening a stone and 
singing, withal. Kweeti asked him what he was doing. Beaver, 
who by this time had made the stone quite sharp and pointed, an- 
swered, " I want to kill Kweeti when he comes." Thereupon Kweeti 
seized the stone and fastened it in Beaver's tail, saying, "Henceforth 
you must always wear it there. From now on you shall live in the 
river; and when an Indian comes near you, you will splash your tail in 
the water and dive under to escape." 

After this he met Deer, who was sharpening shells, and likewise 
singing, "I am sharpening these for Kweeti." Kweeti seized the 
shells, and, sticking them on Deer's head for ears, told him that now 
he was forever doomed to run away from the Indians, and then 
suddenly stop in his flight, look around, and run on again. 2 

Thereupon Kweeti went his way, and arrived at Queets River. At 
that time there were no Indians there. Kweeti spit on his arm, and, 
rubbing the dirt into little balls, threw them into the river, and lo! 
Indians appeared. 3 He named these Indians Kwe'tsux. 4 When he 
came to Hoh, he saw Indians walking on their hands and carrying nets 
between their legs. Kweeti straightened them up and sent them to 
fish. 8 

At Quileuti he changed wolves into Indians, and told them that a 
poor man might have only one wife, but that a chief or rich man might 
have from four to eight.' 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 589 et seq. Compare Nootfca "KwEti-ath." 
s Ibid., 599 (No. 16). 

3 Ibid., 597 (No. 4). 

4 Kwe'tsiix, "made of dirt." 

s Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 597 (No. 3). 
« Ibid., 597 (No. 2). 
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At Ozette he saw two dogs, which he transformed into Indians, and 
he taught them what they could do. 

At Neah Bay he taught them to fish, as all men do. Thus he 
traversed the whole world. 1 



Kweeti made a big spear for catching shark. He asked his sons 
if they were willing to be his bait; and they said, "Yes." 2 So they 
went out and came to the fishing-place. There he tied a rope under 
the arms of one of his sons, and, having fastened on stones as sinkers, 
he threw the boy overboard. A big shark came to bite the bait; but 
Kweeti, seeing him come with his mouth wide open, quickly pulled 
his son into the canoe and speared the shark. The shark dived down 
to the bottom, and Kweeti went home and told the people that he 
had speared a shark that had run off with his spear. 

When the shark came to his home, he said to his family, "I am 
sick, and I did not catch any man-fish. My back hurts. Go and call 
a shaman." The shark cried out in his pain; and the shamans did 
all they could, but were unable to cure him. Finally some one sug- 
gested that they had better get Kweeti, "for he might be able to 
cure him." They went to get Kweeti. They found him sitting outside 
his house, and told him that, if he would cure the shark, they would 
give him the shark's elder daughter. He went with them to where the 
shark was, and said to him, " If you will give me your two girls, I will 
cure you." The sick man agreed, and Kweeti began to treat him. 
He took hold of the spear, which was invisible to these people, and 
pulled it. The shark screamed, but Kweeti pulled it out and threw 
it through a hole in the roof. Then the shark felt better and got 
well. 3 Kweeti took the girls and went home. It was because he 
wanted them for wives that he originally went after the big shark. 

One day Kweeti said to them, "Let us go to see Chief Wood- 
pecker!" He told his wives to comb their hair and fix themselves up 
nicely. Kweeti had many sea-otter skins. Of these, they each took 
two apiece, six in all, and started off for Woodpecker's house. People 
saw them coming, and cried out, "Here comes a man with two women ! 
He looks like a chief." Many men came out to meet them, — they 
did not recognize Kweeti, — and pulled up the canoe. From a little 
distance men called to him to come to the chief's house. Kweeti 
entered the house, and they all sat around. He sat in a high place, 
and every once in a while he would lean against one of his wives. 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 576; Tlingit (Swanton, BBAE 59 : 84, "Raven teaches 
people their mode of life"). 

2 Compare Nootka (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 99; RBAE 31: 915); Quinault (Farrand, 
JE 2 : in). 

3 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 820-821. 
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Soon Woodpecker told one of his men to go up and open the roof a 
little, as he wanted to spit: "for," he said, "if this man is rich, he will 
be able to spit through the roof; l if he is poor, he will not be able to 
do so. I shall spit first." He took a little water and spit it clear 
through the roof. Then he said to Kweeti, "Now you spit, and see 
how far you can reach. If you can spit through the hole, you are a 
rich man." So Kweeti took a drink of water and spit right through 
the roof. Then Woodpecker said, "Now I know you are a chief." 
He wanted still another test, however; so he sent a boy to tell the 
laughing man to come in, — he wanted to make Kweeti laugh. The 
boy went out, and soon they heard the man laughing outside. Kweeti's 
two women began to laugh, but Kweeti himself did not even smile. 
At last, however, Kweeti's self-control gave way, and he started in 
to laugh and kick his legs. Then Woodpecker saw how sharp his 
shin-bone was, and recognized it as Kweeti's. He saw also, when 
Kweeti threw back his head and laughed, that a tooth was missing; 
and then he had no further doubts at all, he knew him to be his slave. 2 
He was very angry, and said to Kweeti, "That's just what I thought, 
you were my slave." To the two women he said, "You had better 
go home to your father, this man is merely my slave." 

Kweeti and the Wolves? 

Once there was a wolf who used always to hunt on the beach for 
hair-seals, whales, or anything at all. One day he strayed farther 
than usual, and came to a house where he found a man living all alone. 
His name was Kweeti. He came in and threw down a duck, saying, 
"Keep this, while I hunt some more!" Kweeti said, 'Very well, 
you may leave it there. I am very sick." Toward dark, Wolf came 
in again, and said, "I'll stay here to-night and go home to-morrow." 
Kweeti agreed, showed him where to sleep, and gave him a big stone 
for a pillow. As soon as Wolf was asleep, Kweeti got up, and ,taking a 
big stone, threw it on Wolf's head and smashed it to pieces. Then 
he dug a hole under the bed and buried the wolf. Nobody knew of it. 
Still, Kweeti took precautions against discovery. He rubbed gray 
dust on his face to make it look pale, and put bad excrement near by 
to make it look like diarrhoea. 

Next day another wolf came along, and asked Kweeti if he had 
seen the first wolf pass the day before. Kweeti replied that he had ; 
"but he did not come in, he only left a duck here. He was afraid to 

1 Spitting, the test of a chief: Chinook (see Boas, BBAE 20 : 160), Nootka (Boas, 
RBAE31: 919). 

8 For the Transformer's relation to Woodpecker, cf. Kwakiutl (Boas, RBAE 31 : 586), 
Fraser Delta (Boas, Indianische Sagen, 19), Thompson (Teit, JE 8 : 218). 

» Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 585 (No. 9)- 
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come in, because I was so sick. You can see how pale I am and what 
diarrhoea I have." The wolf came in and looked. He said, though, 
that he thought the first wolf had come in on his way back because he 
had seen the tracks. He told Kweeti he would bring other wolves 
who would get him to try to find the first wolf with his magical power. 
To this Kweeti said, "Yes. I am a shaman, and I will do the best I 
can." 

Kweeti put on his shaman's clothes and got ready. He threw the 
excrement outdoors and fixed everything. When the wolves came, 
they stood in two rows inside the house, with the two best runners on 
either side the door. Kweeti started in to sing and work. Soon he 
said to the wolves, "Stand back farther, so that I can see better!" 
He waved his hands before his face and kept up his song. Suddenly 
he sang, "I did kill the chief of the wolves," and with these words he 
jumped past them and ran out. 1 He had under his blanket a basket 
with combs and hair-oil in it. When the wolves pursued and almost 
caught him, he took a comb and stuck it in the beach. 2 This made a 
headland, over which the wolves had to climb. Each time they seemed 
on the point of overtaking him, he did the same thing, so that again 
and again they were delayed. This is what made all the promontories 
along the beach. Finally, when the wolves had all but caught him, 
Kweeti urinated and made Ozetta Lake. 3 The wolves could not get 
around this, and so Kweeti escaped. Of the hair-oil he made a river. 4 

Origin of the Sun. 5 

Once it was dark all over; but Kweeti knew what people kept the 
sun, and made up his mind to get it. He went to the place where 
they lived, and a little distance from the house he transformed him- 
self into a male child. The daughter of the man who had the sun 
passed by that way, and saw a baby-boy playing on the ground. She 
asked him where he came from. Kweeti, however, did not say a word ; 
all he did was to coo. The girl returned home, and told her people 
about the boy she had seen; "but," she said, "I could not find out 
where he came from." — "Go bring him in !" her father said, when he 
had heard the story, "maybe he comes from Tsisadati ('country far 

1 See Comox (Boas, Sagen 75), Kwakiutl (Boas, Sagen 130; JE 10 : 103; Rep. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. 1895 : 538, 72s); Seshelt (Hill-Tout, JAI 34 : 57), Nootka (Boas, Sagen 98), 
Squamish (Hill-Tout, BAAS 70 : 543). 

2 Comparative notes in Bolte und Polivka, 2 : 140; Yukaghir (Bogoras, PaAM 20 : 9). 
See Boas, Kwakiutl Tales (CU 2 : 456), "Clothing becomes islands between Vancouver 
Island and Knights Inlet." 

3 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 652, "Raven creates rivers." 

4 The Magic Flight, cf. Chinook (Boas, BBAE 20:78), Quinault (Farrand, JE 2: 
116 and footnote). The last incident was added by the narrator in answer to a question- 

5 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 641 et seq. 
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away')." So the girl brought the boy in, and gave him something 
to eat. Then he walked around the house, and saw the box in which 
the sun was kept. It was open just a wee crack, through which a 
faint light came into the room. The man then spoke to Kweeti, 
asking him whether he had come from Tsisadati. Kweeti's only 
reply was "Tsss!" When, however, the man wanted to know whether 
Kweeti could eat mussels, he answered, "Yes, I can eat mussels;" 
whereupon the man said to him, "Come with us to-morrow and get 
mussels from the rocks in the ocean." 

The next day they all set off in a canoe. When the boy was told 
to steer, he merely said, "Tsss!" and pointed to the big paddle. He 
took it; and, when he started in to row, the canoe went along so 
swiftly, that the people were delighted to have such a good paddler. 
They soon came to the mussel-rocks, and, taking their mussel-sticks, 
they disembarked, leaving Kweeti in the canoe to watch it. With 
him, in the canoe, they left the sun, which they had taken along to 
give them light when they gathered mussels, and told him to stay 
close to the rock. He only said, "Tsss!" There was a slight breeze, 
and Kweeti paddled slowly off with the paddle held edgewise. He 
told the little wind to blow harder ; and at the same time he paddled 
and paddled, going constantly farther away from the rocks. The 
people called to him not to go away too far; but he kept drifting off, 
so it seemed. 1 Those he had left stranded, all stood on the rocks and 
cried; but Kweeti paddled on toward the shore, and carried the sun 
away with him. 

When Kweeti came home, he opened the box farther in order to 
get more light. He saw that the sun and moon were both in the box. 
For a long time he pondered what to do with them. Finally he came 
to this conclusion: "When the sun first rises, it will be morning; 
the middle of the day will be noon ; and the night will be when the 
sun goes down." Then he threw the sun up into the sky, so that all 
the people could see it. The moon he threw up as well, that the night 
might not be too dark. All this was Kweeti's work. 

2. DUSKEAH. 2 

Duskeah used to tattoo children. She would drive the bone needle 
clear through the arm or chest, and so kill them. Kweeti came to 
her one day, and said, "My sister, I want you to tattoo my arm, but 
only the skin, not through the arm, or else I may die." She did it 
properly. "Now let me do it for you," Kweeti offered. He took the 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 710. 

8 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 598 (No. 14), 762 et seq. Throughout this region, Canni- 
bals, for the most part, are women (see, for instance, Tillamook [Boas, JAFL 11 : 32, 143], 
Quinault [Farrand, JE 2 : 114]). 
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bone needle and started to prick the skin. Then suddenly he jabbed 
it through her arm, between the bones. Duskeah screamed with 
pain, and died soon after. 

Duskeah used to make a practice of carrying off children, gathering 
them together in one place, and then cooking them. She would put 
gum on their eyes, so they could not see anything of what was happen- 
ing to them. The place where she cooked the children was at Yakalis 
Creek, up Quileute Run. All their things which have since become 
petrified may still be seen there. 

On a certain day she had the stones all heated for cooking. The 
children were standing around the fire, but they could not see on 
account of the gum. One of the girls heated her hand in order to 
soften the gum and pry it open, so as to see. She saw Duskeah 
dancing. At the same time she kept singing, "The fire is getting hot." 
When, in her dance, she approached the girl, the latter pushed her 
into the fire. Duskeah burned up quickly, because she had so much 
gum and pitch about her. She was entirely covered with it. The 
girl now opened her eyes wide, melted the gum off all the children's 
eyes, and so saved them all. They all then went home to their 
parents. 1 

Once, as Raven was walking on the beach, he chanced to meet 
Devil-Fish. He asked Raven whether the woman who had been 
singing of him was at home, — Duskeah had been singing of the 
devil-fish. Raven replied that she was there. Devil-Fish then 
asked him to tell her to come over. Raven delivered the message, 
and said besides, "Devil-Fish talks ill of you." — "What does he 
say?" asked the woman. Raven refused to tell, but thought that 
perhaps when she got there, Devil-Fish would tell her himself. She 
combed her hair, and prepared to go and see him. When she arrived 
at Devil-Fish's house, she found him sitting by the door. She asked 
him whether he had been talking ill of her, — she had heard that he 
had. Devil-Fish merely told her to come into his house. She 
entered; and when he said to her, "Give me your hand," she did that 
as well. Thereupon Devil-Fish called to the tide to come in quickly. 
When the tide came in to where the woman was sitting, she said to 
Devil-Fish, "Hurry up and say what you want to!" Devil-Fish, 
however, never said a word. He kept hold of her blankets, so that 
she could not move. The tide rose to her waist, and still he did not 
let go. He kept her there until she was drowned. The reason Devil- 
Fish did this was because Duskeah had killed so many children. 

1 Compare Boas, BBAE 59:296 (note 5). 
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3. KLEETCELUS. 1 

Kle£tc£lus used to go about singing, and swinging a rope with a 
stick in the end of it. The burden of his song was, " I don't want to 
swing this very long." He was a transformer: some of the people 
he saw he changed into stone, some into birds, and some into still 
other things. In those days there were no clothes, but he gave his 
people cedar-bark clothes. 

4. THE LAZY BOY WHO BECAME A WHALER. 
(Told by Old John.) 

Once there was a young man, called Sexdate, who was lazy and 
idle. On this account he would receive only the tail-part of dried 
salmon for his meals. His elder brother's wife used to give him the 
salmon, which he would put into a small basket that he had hidden 
under his blanket. 

One day his brother and sister-in-law went up to Ozette, and 
left the young man at home. While they were away, some one saw a 
whale far out in the ocean, coming towards the shore. The people 
of the village came to the young man's house, and called, "Is your 
brother back yet?" for the elder brother was a good whaler. Sexdate 
did not answer, but just ran out. He saw the whale, and, going back 
into the house, seized his brother's whaling-outfit, and, with seven 
other men in the canoe, went out to catch the whale. When the 
whale approached the canoe, the young man told the others to get 
the outfit ready while he washed his face. The young man was 
very thin. As soon as the whale was near enough, Sexdate speared it. 
He so nearly killed it, that the whale did not even dive or swim on 
with the rope. Two other canoes then went out to help Sexdate. 
He told them to spear the head; and they did as they were told, after 
which they towed the whale ashore. 

All the people went down to the beach to cut up the whale. Soon 
they saw a canoe coming from the north, and found that it was the 
elder brother coming home. When he landed, he came close to where 
the whale was, and spoke to some of the people. He asked who had 
killed the whale ; and they told him it was his younger brother, who 
used to be so lazy. 

Sexdate, in the mean time, went to the house and got his brother's 
bear-skin blanket. He put it on, and hid his own little blanket under 
it. Then he came back and sat down a short distance from the whale. 
After a little while he went to the tail of the whale, cut off a piece, and 
fastened it with a pack-strap. He called his sister-in-law, and told 
her to take it to the house. She said she thought it was too heavy. 

1 See note i, p. 251. 
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Sexdate, however, said, "No, that is not too heavy," and he lifted it 
with one finger. He then proceeded to put it on her back. While 
he was adjusting the pack-strap, he told her to spread her feet apart. 
As soon as she did so, he let go of the strap, and the weight of the 
whale-meat crushed her to the ground. Sexdate then went to where 
he had left the bear-skin. He brought it to the dead woman, and, 
taking out the dried salmon, he said, "Here, take your old dried sal- 
mon and eat it! I have been saving it for you." 

The elder brother never said a word all this time. Soon, however, 
Sexdate said to him, "My brother, do not grieve for your wife! I will 
get you two wives. I am going to be a rich man, and people will 
come to see me from all over the country, and bring me blankets and 
women." He also told the friends of the woman not to grieve. "I 
will make it right," he said, "and potlatch you every year." 

When the people of the north heard about the whale that had 
been caught, they sent down five canoes with many blankets, and 
piled them high in order to buy the whale-meat. 

On the following day another whale was sighted. The people 
called Sexdate, who immediately got his men ready. Four other 
canoes went out first, but they could not catch the whale. Then 
Sexdate went, and waited close by. When the whale came toward 
the canoe, Sexdate speared it and killed it at once. The people then 
built a signal-fire on the shore to call the others back. When they 
came and saw that Sexdate had killed the whale, they helped him 
tow it ashore. 

People from far away heard about his prowess, and came with many 
blankets and girls for Sexdate. He, however, gave the girls to his 
brother. So Sexdate became very rich. 

A few years after this, Sexdate built a large house, and all the 
people helped him with it. He invited people from all over the 
country to come to a potlatch. He gave a big one, and was a great 
man. This marks the origin of the potlatch. 

5. THE ORIGIN OF THE ELKS. 

A long time ago elks were men. One day they decided to give a 
potlatch and invite all the wolves, because they used to kill young elk 
whenever they strayed away from the house to play. The elks had a 
very large house; but they conferred together, and made up their 
minds to do without houses and simply live in the woods. They 
obtained much pitch-wood, which they proceeded to split up. Then 
many of them went about to call the wolves. It took them a month 
to get them. When the wolves came, they all went into the house. 
About one-half of the elks, however, staid outside; and when the 
wolves passed these, they tried to bite them. They had hurried to the 
potlatch because they wanted to eat the elks. 
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When they were all assembled, the chief of the elks said, " wolves ! 
we are going to have a big dance. You just sit still and watch, and 
we will play for you." So the wolves sat still, as they had been told; 
while the elks built two fires, one at each end of the house. The elks 
that were outside put pitch-wood all about the house, and piled it 
up high. When everything was ready, they called out and set fire 
to the pitch-wood. The house immediately caught fire and burned 
up quickly. There were two holes in the roof. The elks that were in 
the house jumped through these and escaped; the wolves, however, 
were all burned. Thousands of them were burned upon that occasion. 
The reason why there are any wolves at all now is that in every place 
in which the wolves had lived, two wolves had always staid at home. 
And the elks, now that their house was gone, went to live in the woods. 
They travelled about in herds, and acquired the habits they now have. 

6. THE BUNGLING HOST. 1 

Once upon a time Raven went to Bear's house to get something to 
eat. After he had been there a little while, Bear went out and got 
two short maple-sticks. He built a fire, and stuck the sticks up 
close to the fire. Then he raised his foot, and the grease in it melted 
and ran down into the grease-pot. When it was full, he gave it to 
Raven to eat, and said, "Raven, what do you want, — dog-meat, or 
man-meat, or elk-meat?" Raven replied, "I never eat dog-meat or 
man-meat. I'll take elk-meat." — " All right," said Bear, and he 
took a big dish and filled it with elk-meat. Raven ate a little and 
then stopped, because, he said, he wanted to carry the rest home. 
Before leaving, he told Bear to come to his house on the morrow to 
get his plate, and then he, Raven, would give him plenty to eat. 
He went down the river in his canoe. As soon as he was out of 
sight, he went ashore and ate all the meat. There was only a small 
piece left in the pot. Then he went home. 

Very early next morning Bear went to Raven's house. When 
he came, Raven built a fire, and then went out and got two short 
sticks, which he put in front of the fire. Raising his foot, he said to 
Bear, "What do you want, — dog-meat, man-meat, or elk-meat?" 
His foot was being burnt to the very bone, and still no grease came 
out. Seeing this, his wife said, "Now, old man, what are you going to 
do? Your foot is burning up." Bear watched it all, and laughed 
fit to die ; then he went home and left them. 2 



Once upon a time Raven went to Kweed's (a kind of duck) house. 
Kweed built a fire, and they talked and laughed together. Finally 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 695. 

2 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 694, BBAE 59: 294 (note 7). 
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he said to his wife, "What are we going to give Raven to eat? We 
had better get him some fish. You stay at the upper end of this 
driftwood, and I'll go to the lower." They went out, and Raven went 
along to see what would happen. Kweed's wife dived first, and 
brought up a big salmon. Her husband, however, was less successful, 
and obtained nothing. The woman said, "This is big enough, let us 
go home!" So they went to cook the salmon for Raven, and gave it 
to him to eat. He did not eat much before he stopped, and said, 
"I shall take this dish of salmon home; and you come to-morrow, 
and we'll have something to eat." As soon as he was out of sight, he 
went ashore and ate the salmon, all but a few little pieces. When he 
arrived home, he said to his wife, "Go down to the canoe and get that 
big plate. I do not know what Kweed meant; there is nothing in it, 
but he told me to take it home. When he comes to-morrow, though, 
I want you to do as Kweed's wife did, and catch salmon." 

Kweed came the next morning, as Raven had told him. Raven 
built a fire for him, and then said to his wife, "Let us go out and get 
fresh fish for Kweed!" They all went out. Raven said to his wife, 
"You dive first." His wife tried to dive, but could not do it. Raven 
then tried, but he could not do it, either. They were getting chilled 
through, and were shivering. Kweed took his empty plate and went 
home laughing. 1 

Raven went to Kingfisher's house to get something to eat. When 
he came in, Kingfisher made a fire and prepared to give him a meal. 
First he untied the knot of hair on his head. Then he took a wooden 
kettle and filled it with water. Into this he put hot stones. Taking a 
single salmon-egg from his hair, he placed it in the kettle. He stirred 
it a bit, and lo! there was a pot full of salmon-eggs. He took the 
wooden tongs and stood them upright in the kettle, which was so 
full of eggs that the tongs actually remained standing. Raven ate 
some, but not very much. He said he would prefer to take the rest 
home with him. He told Kingfisher to come to his house the next 
morning, and then he would give him something to eat. Then he 
went away. Soon after he had left in his canoe, he went ashore and 
ate up all the salmon-eggs. When he reached home, he told his wife 
to go to the canoe and bring in the pot. "I cannot imagine what 
Kingfisher meant by telling me to take along a pot with nothing in it," 
he said. The woman went out. When she came back, she asked, 
"Well, what did you bring that pot for, since there was nothing in it?" 

Next morning Kingfisher came. Raven built a fire, and did exactly 
the same things that Kingfisher had done the preceding day. He 
tied his hair, and got the kettle ready with water and hot stones. 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 699; also Nez Perce (MAFLS 11 : 164, 181), Osage (FM 
7 : 13, 15), Shoshoni (JAFL 22 : 266), Thompson (MAFLS 11:6). 
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Then he undid his hair and took out one salmon-egg, which he put 
into the kettle. The water boiled up; and this one egg boiled around 
in the water, but it failed to increase in quantity, as it had with 
Kingfisher. Then he put a stick into the water to see whether it 
would not stand, but of course it fell over. Kingfisher laughed and 
laughed, and finally said he would go home. So they brought his 
kettle down to the canoe, and he went home. 1 

7. THE ABALONE. 

Once there was a man who went fishing for codfish. He got a bite, 
and tried to pull in the fish, which was very heavy. As he drew it out 
of the water, he saw that he had something big and round, which was 
no fish at all. It was a large abalone. He put it into his canoe, and 
killed it with his club. Then he wrapped his blanket around it and 
went home. His wife came out to meet him with a big basket in which 
to carry the fish that she thought he had caught. He told her that 
he had no fish, but that she should carry the blanket, and he would 
let her see what it contained when they got to the house. 

Soon after this the man fell ill. He was sick for two years. People 
became frightened and left his house, so that he and his wife were soon 
all alone. One night the man began to sing. His song was given him 
by the abalone. It was a Tlokwalat 2 song, and told where the 
Tlokwalat came from. The words of the song were, — 

"My blanket is covered with eagle-feathers." 

He now broke the abalone shell into small pieces for nose-pendants 
and ear-rings, which he sold for blankets and konewayietus. Then 
he made a potlatch, to which he called all his people. He was the 
first Tlokwalat. He taught the people to remember his song, and told 
them where he obtained it. He was also the first man to cut his skin. 
With a small knife that he had, he used to cut it and let the blood 
run out. 

8. RAVEN INVITES THE SUPERNATURAL BEINGS. 

Once Raven gave a potlatch, and invited all the supernatural 
beings. They came and waited outside, while Raven prepared a good 
seat for his daughter inside the house. The guests danced as they 
came in, singing, "Kwa'te, kwa'te, kwa'te!" Some had blankets tied 
around their waists, some under their arms. When they had all 
come in, they went up and speared Raven's daughter. They covered 
her entire body and face with spears, so that she died. 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 696, 700. 
* A sacred ceremonial. 
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9. THE THUNDER. 

Once there was a man who wanted to go up to the home of Thunder, 
who lives in a cave in the Olympic Mountains. He prepared himself 
for the journey by washing every day. Finally he started to go up 
the river into the high mountains, and all along the way he bathed. 
Nevertheless, when he came close to Thunder's house, Thunder 
smelled him, and roared out loud. The man then knew that there 
was an evil smell about him; so he bathed, and tried to go again. 
This time Thunder lightened and thundered. He bathed again, and 
tried a third time. Now, at last, Thunder did not smell him ; neither 
did he hear him, for the man made no noise. He approached the 
banks of the river where Thunder's daughters were accustomed to 
wash, and sat down and waited. It was not long before the girls came. 
When they say how young and handsome the man was, they called to 
him to come nearer. They asked him where he had come from; and 
he replied, "I come from where there are many people, I come from 
down below." When the girls heard this, they told him to stay with 
them, and not go back. "I will be your wife," the elder girl said. 
The young man consented; and the girls went home to tell their 
father, while he staid behind. When Thunder heard about the 
young man, he told them to bring him in. He was perfectly satisfied, 
he said, that either one of them should take him for a husband. The 
elder one said that she would like to marry him, and went out to 
bring him in. She cautioned him not to linger in the doorway, but 
to pass in very quickly, as otherwise he would be caught in the door, 
and be killed by its rapid shutting. 1 They came in together, he 
following close behind her. They had hardly gotten into the room 
before the door shut behind them. The young man was given a good 
seat in the house, and asked what he preferred for dinner, — hair-seal, 
or elk or whale meat. He chose whale-meat, which they gave him 
with a small pot of white-whale oil. After he had finished eating, his 
wife said to him, "Let us go out and walk around, and then have a 
talk! but always remember to go past the door as quickly as possible." 

Thunder went hunting whale that day. The young man and his 
wife were out by the river, when the girl heard a noise, and said, 
"My father has caught a whale." A little later she heard a noise in 
the house. "That must be my father returning home," she said. 
They went in to see, and found her father there. He had left a large 
whale lying outside the door. 

Thunder said to the young man, "Stay here with us for two years." 
He agreed to do so. After he had been there for one year, Thunder 
began to train him for whaling. He gave the young man his outfit, — 
a blanket with claws, and the other things that go with it. On all 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 797. 
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his trips the young man accompanied him. One day when they saw 
a whale, after going up close to it, Thunder told the young man to 
catch it on the back, while he himself would hold it close to the tail. 
The young man did as he was told, but was unable to lift the whale. 
Thunder, however, caught it near the tail, and Lightning lifted it up, 
and together they carried the whale to the house. 

One day after the young man had been there four years instead of 
two, Thunder said to him, "Now you may go home if you want to. 
I myself will accompany you. As a parting gift, I will give you my 
outfit, and one big whale with which to feed your people when you get 
home." So the young man and Thunder went down to the beach 
together. They saw a whale close to the shore. Immediately 
Thunder seized his outfit, and, cutting a seat in the back of the whale, 
told the young man to get into it. Then he pushed the whale in the 
direction of the young man's home. "Be sure you jump off before 
the people see you!" he called after him, "and don't land where all 
the people are." So, in accordance with instructions, the young man 
landed at a little creek. Early next morning some people saw a whale 
lying on the beach. It looked as if it had been caught by some one, 
but they could not tell how it had been killed. Nevertheless they 
called to the others to get up, and bring knives to cut it up. Some of 
the people went to the creek to get water in which to boil the whale- 
meat. The young man kept silent, waiting for some member of his 
family to come. His family had not ceased to mourn for him. Finally 
his younger brother appeared. The young man called to him, and 
said, "I am alive yet, as you see. I come from Thunder's house, 
where I have been living all these years. This whale which you are 
cutting up, Thunder gave me for you: so don't be sad any more!" 
Delighted at the good news, the younger brother immediately went 
back to his father's house, and told them that his brother was alive. 
He reported everything that he had heard. The parents, however, 
were angry because he spoke of the brother, who they believed was 
dead. The young brother, nevertheless, insisted that what he had 
said was true. So finally they all went down to the beach to see the 
young man, and then only were they convinced. By now it was 
evening. They brought their newly-recovered son home, and wept 
over him in their delight. The other people did not know what the 
trouble was, because it was night. Early next morning, however, they 
called all the people to a potlatch to see the young man who had 
returned. As the people came into the house, he spoke to them, and 
told them not to mourn for him, as he was as well as ever. 

He borrowed a whaling-outfit from his brothers in order that he 
might go whaling, and the very next morning he went out. They saw 
a whale approach the canoe, and the young man speared it. The 
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others came and helped tow it ashore. Thunder helped him to be a 
great whaler, and soon he became a great chief and very rich. 

10. THE STAR HUSBANDS 1 (THE WAR ON THE SKY; THE 
ORIGIN OF FIRE). 

Once upon a time some girls went berrying, and camped out over 
night. It was a clear night; and as they lay and looked up at the 
stars, one said, " I wish I had that red star for my husband ! " Another 
said, "And I should like that blue one!" Soon they fell asleep. 
About midnight two men came and wakened these two girls, and told 
them to get up. They did so, and asked the men who they were. 
"We are those stars you were speaking of," one replied. "I am the 
one you wanted, and this is the one the other girl wanted. We have 
come to get you. Get your packs ready, and we will go." The girls 
did as they were told, and set off with the men. By morning they 
had reached the sky. The girl who had chosen the red star saw that 
her husband was a very old red -eyed man, while the blue star was 
handsome and young. The very sight of her ugly old husband made 
the girl sick at heart. She cried bitterly, and was utterly miserable. 
The people of the sky decided to let her go home. The other girl 
then said, "I will go with her, for I do not want to stay alone." She 
was fond of her husband ; but still she told him he had better let her go, 
and show her the way back. So they sent them both home. When 
the girls finally returned, they were happy indeed. They sang all day 
long. 

As a result of this escapade, the girls' people held a council, and 
decided to go to war with the sky people. 2 "Let us call all the people 
together," they said, "and plan for the expedition!" So all the birds 
and fishes and animals met, and talked it over. They finally agreed 
on this scheme : "Let us shoot an arrow into the sky, and then another 
into that, and so on until we have a chain and can climb up!" 

They proceeded to carry out their plan. They cut down a large 
tree, split it, and made a huge bow and arrow. Then they called 
upon the strongest man, Kalatub, to string the bow. He, however, 
could not quite manage it. Bear was summoned next. He tried and 
tried, but could not do as well as Kalatub. After Bear they called 
Elephant (?). He almost did it, but not quite. Then they said, 
"Let Elk try it!" Elk was as unsuccessful as the rest. Thereupon 
Wren came in, all rolled up in his blanket. They made fun of him, 
and said, "You come and try, Wren!" He took off his blanket, and, 
seizing the bow, he bent it and bent it, and soon fitted the string on. 
Then he put on his blanket again and walked off. 

1 Compare Boas, BBAE 59: 309 (note 4). 

2 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 864; BBAE 59: 288 (note 1). 
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The people now called Kalatub to shoot the first arrow into the 
sky. He tried and tried, but he could not pull the string. Elephant 
had his turn next, and failed as well ; and so through all the animals. 
Then they called Wren again. He came in, and, taking the bow and 
arrow, sang his song, — 

" I will shoot this arrow into the sky." 

He did so: he shot the arrow right into the sky. Nobody could 
see it, however. They called on all the people with good eyes to look 
up, and see whether they could discover it. Snail finally espied it. 
"I see it," he said, "there it is!" Thereupon Fish-Hawk went over 
to him, and asked him to point it out. Osprey, however, simply 
took out the snail's eyes for himself. 1 None of the other animals were 
able to see it at all. They now called on Wren a third time, and 
bade him shoot a second arrow into the first. He did so, and then 
shot a third into the second, and so on until the arrows reached the 
ground. 

Up these they climbed, and reached the sky. Here they pitched 
their tents, and built their camp-fires at night. Here, too, they held 
their war-dances. While these were in progress, Raven said to Skate 
{Pakwad), "You are too wide to fight, they will most certainly spear 
you." Skate answered, "All right! you try to spear me, and see!" 
Raven did try; but, just as he threw the spear, Skate turned aside, 
and the spear flew past him. "Now you see what I can do," Skate 
suggested. Each time he prepared to throw the spear, however, 
Raven jumped aside. Skate, nevertheless, kept going through the 
motions ; and when he finally did throw it, he hit Raven in the wing.* 
The latter hopped about in pain, and begged Skate to pull the spear 
out. He did so, and soon after the dancing and playing ceased. 

The earth people did not have sufficient fire with them, so they 
sent Tedod (a kind of red-breasted bird, not a robin) to get some 
from the sky people. It was very cold. Tedod merely entered their 
houses, and, sitting down by the fire, said, "How cold we are!" He 
kept sitting there until his breast was all red, and that is what accounts 
for his having a red breast to-day. They sent Beaver next. He 
dived into the water in order to get across to where the sky people 
lived. When he came up on that side, he found himself close to a 
fish-trap. The man who owned the trap came out just then with a 
scoop-net. Beaver pulled the line of the net, and the man caught 
him. He did not know what it was he had caught, and none of his 
people were any wiser. When he got him on the drying-poles, the 
man hit him on the head, and Beaver pretended to die. The man then 

1 Nootka (Boas, RBAE 31: 907), Quinault (Farrand, JE 2: 92). 
8 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 812. 
VOL. 32. — NO. 124. — 18. 
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carried him home and laid him down close to the fire. He called all 
the people in to see him, but nobody knew what it was. So they 
left him lying there; but as soon as an opportunity presented itself, 
he got up and ran out with a piece of fire. He dived into the river, 
and came to a fish-trap. The sky people saw him, and yelled, "There 
is fire in the river! Perhaps it is that thing that we caught that has 
stolen our fire." 1 

The earth people were now quite ready to attack, but they first 
wanted to see whether the sky people were asleep. They despatched 
Skate on the errand. He went up to their house, and lay right next to 
their door. A man came out and urinated on Skate's back. 2 He 
went in again, and told the people, "I've been urinating on something 
out there, you had better take fire out to see what it is. They all 
looked at it, but none knew what it was. Finally they hit upon the 
notion that it might be one of the earth people. They wondered 
whether they had actually come up to fight. "At any rate," one 
man suggested, "let us kill this thing!" When Skate heard this, he 
lost no time in joining his own people. These immediately seized 
their weapons and started toward the sky people. They all now saw 
the fire. The sky people soon routed the others. Then they pursued 
them. The earth people made with all possible speed for the arrow- 
ladder. They were very nearly all down when the arrow -chain broke. 
The animals that were left behind became the constellations. Skate 
was among them. 

II. THE SEAL-HUNTERS. 

Once there were two young men who were great friends. They 
slept together, bathed together, and hunted hair-seals together. 
Each went out in his own canoe, and invariably each caught five seals. 
One day they started out together, as usual. One went out to open 
sea, and one kept to the shore. In this canoe, as in the other, there 
were always two men. The friend of the other (?) canoe-owner went 
ashore, while the other (?) man staid in the canoe. The man who had 
landed noticed hair-seal tracks on the beach. He followed them 
into the bushes, and found that they led to a big hole in the ground. 
This was the air-hole leading down to where the hair-seals lived under 
the ocean. Beautiful weeds and bushes grew all around the hole. 
The man knew it was the hair-seals' house. He looked in; but it 
was dark, and he could see nothing. So he went back to the man in 
the canoe, and told him, "I have found the hair-seals' house. I want 
you to help me make a long rope." As soon as they returned home, 

1 Lillooet (Teit, JAFL 25: 299), Fraser Delta (Boas, Sagen 42), Hill-Tout (BAAS '99: 
65), Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 6: 56; JE 8: 229, 338), Sanpoil (Gould, MAFLS 11: 107). 

2 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 639. 
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they went into the woods to get cedar- twigs for the rope. The man 
told his steersman to tell nobody what they were going to do. They 
made the rope in one day, and no one knew anything of it. 

Next morning the two canoes went out, and separated as before. 
Those who had found the hair-seal hole brought their canoe up on 
land, and hid it among the bushes. When they came to the hole, the 
first man tied the rope under his arms, and told the other to let him 
down. The door of the hair-seal house was under water. When he 
came to the bottom, he saw that there were many hair-seals in the 
house. He caught two, and then he jerked the rope. The other man 
knew this was a signal to pull him up. When he came to the top, he 
told him, "I have caught two hair-seals. Let us double the rope, 
and see whether it will reach!" One strand he wanted for himself, 
and one for the seals. They found that it touched the bottom. So 
he went down again, and tied the loose end of the rope to one of the 
hair-seals. He was then pulled up, and together the two men pulled 
up the hair-seal. They repeated this process, and then carried both 
hair-seals to the canoe. Now they went out into the open ocean and 
speared the usual five hair-seals, after which they returned home. The 
other canoe came back with, of course, only five hair-seals. The next 
day the first canoe went to the hair-seal hole again. This time they 
carried a club with them. The one man went down into the hole 
and clubbed the hair-seals to death. They pulled them up, put them 
into the canoe, and went home with them. They did not care to hunt 
for any more that day. The man in the second canoe managed to 
spear seven this time. 

On the third day they went again ; and this time the second canoe 
followed the first one at a distance, to see how they contrived to catch 
so many seals. He saw the tracks on the beach, and followed them 
up through the woods until he came to the other canoe. Here he 
left his partner, and followed the tracks farther. He came to the men 
sitting by the opening of the hole. "Now I know how you catch so 
many hair-seals," he said. The other man replied, "You may be my 
partner, if you wish. After this we will always go for hair-seals 
together, and catch as many as we want, and divide." The first man 
then told the other to go down and get seven seals. He did as he 
was told, and together they carried them to the canoe. Then they 
returned home. When they divided their catch, the first man took 
the extra seal, because he had found the place and so was entitled to 
claim more. 

That day the original partner of the second man took sick and died. 
The latter, however, did not get another partner, for he now knew 
where he could get the hair-seals without much work. He and the 
first man and his partner went to the hair-seal hole again on the 
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following day. They all worked together. The partner of the first 
man staid in the canoe while he went down into the hole, and the 
third man staid above. After a time this one called down, and asked 
the man below whether he had killed all he wanted and tied them on. 
When he answered, "Yes," the man above cut the rope, and said, 
"Now you stay and catch all the hair-seals you want," for he was 
jealous of the other man. He then pulled up the seals and went to 
the canoe, where he found the man they had left there fast asleep. 
He took his knife from his bag and cut his throat, killing him. He dug 
a hole and buried him. Never again, though, did he return to this 
place for hair-seals. 

The man in the hole staid with the seals for a year. He learned 
their language, and was able to converse with them. As soon as he 
could make himself understood, he told the seals that his one-time 
friend made a practice of killing seals, and warned them to look out 
for him. They, in return, told him one day to put on one of their 
blankets, and they would teach him how to travel through the water. 1 
He quickly learned, and immediately set out in search of the man who 
had left him stranded in the seal-hole. 

One day a canoe with two men in it came along. The seal — that 
is, the man with the seal blanket — saw it, and recognized the man 
who had cut the rope. He climbed out on a rock, and, when the canoe 
came close, dived down and climbed up alongside it. The man did 
not see him as he dived and came up again. This time the man caught 
sight of him, and tried to spear him. The seal, however, put up his 
hand and caught the harpoon, and ran off with it. The man pulled 
the rope and tried to club him, but the seal towed them far away out 
to sea until they could barely see the shore. Finally the steersman 
said, "Let us cut the rope and go back!" They tried to, but were 
unsuccessful. 2 When the seal had taken them quite a distance 
farther, he slackened the rope, and, coming up to the side of the 
canoe, spoke to the man. He asked him whether he was not the man 
who had cut the rope in the hair-seal hole. "I am a hair-seal now." 
Then he upset the canoe and swam back. The man was drowned. 
When the man-seal returned, he called the seal tribe together, and 
informed them that he had drowned the man of whom he had told 
them. Then he gave them back their outfit, and promised never to 
hunt hair-seals any more. 

12. THE WIFE OF THE DEAD WARRIOR. 

Once there was a war, and a man of the enemy's tribe was killed. 
They cut off his head and stuck it on a pole. The women saw the 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 822. The stories are only distantly related. 

2 See Farrand, JE 2 : 102, 112; Boas, Sagen 119, 191, 203. 
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head, which was very handsome. One of them said, "You were a 
good man. I hear you wanted me for your wife before you died." 
That night a man came to the woman's house. He wakened her, 
and told her to get up. She did as she was bidden, and asked, "Who 
are you?" The man replied, "I am the man you spoke to to-day;" 
and she in turn, "Are you alive again? I'll go with you. I'm glad 
you are alive." The man told the woman to get ready, and he would 
take her away. As they would have to cross the ocean, he instructed 
her to get wooden needles and make a canoe of skin. 

When they set off, there was no wind. It was so calm, they got 
across that night, and landed at a good beach. "We will go to the 
prairie where I used to live," the man told the woman, "and there 
we will build a house and live." He spoke to her of the three brothers 
he used to have when he was alive, and showed her where his younger 
brother lived on the opposite side of the prairie. The man and his 
wife lived here together for a long time. They made many blankets 
out of tctcubeh (a kind of grass). 

The woman was nearly ready for a child when the man died again. 
Before passing away, however, he told her to take his second brother 
for her husband after he was gone. The woman buried him, and many 
blankets with him. She lived on alone for a time, and mourned him 
very deeply, crying every day. The dead man 's brothers noticed smoke 
coming from this direction. They came over to see whether 
there was anybody living there. They heard the woman crying, 
and one of the brothers looked through the hole to see who it was. 
She espied him, and called him in. She told him how she had come 
there with his brother who had been killed ; how she had spoken to his 
head on the pole ; and how she was going to have a baby, and that he 
was to take care of her. She told the man to go and bring his brothers 
over, and that she would give them half the blankets, and him half; 
and he, in turn, should be sure to take care of the child and of her, 
and take them both to his home. So the man went home and told 
his brothers what the woman had said about their oldest brother, 
how he had died, and about the baby soon to be born. When they 
had heard the story, they all went over and staid with the woman for a 
time. Then they took the widow to their house, and took good care 
of her. Soon after she gave birth to a baby-boy. 

13. THE ORIGIN OF NORTH WIND AND SOUTH WIND. 

Once there was a fine young man who had a very good-looking 
mother and a rather ugly father. One day he said to his father, 
"Let us go out to hunt ducks!" The father consented, and they set 
out together. They killed many ducks with their bows and arrows. 
One, however, they could not get, try as they would. He would 
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come up first on one side of the canoe, then on the other, but they 
could never reach him. Suddenly a fog fell, and with it there came a 
slight breeze. Now, of course, they lost the duck entirely. The fog 
lasted a long time, but the ocean was very calm. When it cleared a 
little, they found that the beach was not far away. "Let us land 
and find out where we are!" said the father to his son. So they 
beached their canoe and started to look around. They saw a large 
house near by. To this the man sent his son to reconnoitre and find 
out what he could. He looked in through a crack and saw a woman, 
a nice woman, all alone. The woman observed him, and asked him in. 
She wanted to know where he had come from. "I and my father 
were hunting ducks, and are lost," the young man informed her. 
"Go get your father, and I will give you something to eat," she offered. 
So the young man went to his father and told him that there was but 
one woman in the entire house, and that she had asked them in. 
"She is a nice woman, with long hair and many bracelets," he added. 
The two of them now went up to the house. The woman then made 
this proposal to the young man: "Stay here, and I will be your 
wife. Then, when it clears up, I wili go to your home." The young 
man agreed. 

They staid there a long time. The boy and his wife loved each 
other dearly. She took excellent care of both her husband and his 
father. The latter always went to get fire-wood, and allowed his 
son to remain in the house. It was his custom to follow the same 
trail every day. Once, however, he chanced to take a different path, 
and, going farther into the woods than usual, came across a stone 
hammer and a wedge used for splitting wood. He examined the 
wedge closely, and thought to himself, "That resembles my wedge." 
In fact, he was almost positive that it actually was his. Still he did 
not mention it when he returned to the house. On the following day 
he took yet another trail, and looked about until he found another 
wedge and hammer. There was now hardly a doubt in his mind but 
that these tools were all his own. This led him to wonder whether 
the house he was living in might not be his own, and the woman in 
it his wife. He determined to find out. He returned home immedi- 
ately, and ordered his son to go and bathe. The boy and his wife 
went at once. While they were gone, the man built a fire ; and when 
they came in, he kept putting on more wood. The boy lay down 
on the bed, and the woman sat close to the fire with her legs apart. 
The man put a big stick on top of the fire, and kicked it, as if by acci- 
dent, against the woman's legs. She jumped, and in so doing spread 
her legs still farther, so that the man could see her privates. He 
recognized them at once as his wife's. Then, indeed, he became in- 
censed to find that it was his wife who had been living with his son. 
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The man was sick, and sat with a downcast look, and the woman 
too. Neither spoke a word. Finally the woman looked up, and said 
to the old man, "You go to the south, for you are bad, and people will 
call you South-Wind. My son will go to the north, and he will be 
North- Wind, for he is good and brings fine weather." This explains 
the origin of those winds. 

Before leaving, the man told his wife to go into the woods, "and 
people will call you the hemlock-knot (Lile'ila)." 

14. RAVEN AND DEER. 1 

Once Raven was talking to Deer, and said, "You ought to cry." — 
"Why should I cry?" queried Deer. "You ought to cry for the 
people of long ago," was the answer. So Deer went out and cried. 
Raven, following, said, "Go sit by the edge of the high bluff; and 
when you hear some one coming, don't look back, for that may be 
the people you are crying for." Deer did as he was told, while Raven 
kept stealthily following him. He came up close, and suddenly 
pushed Deer over the edge of the bluff. She fell on the rocks below, 
and was killed. 

Raven then returned home, and spoke to his wife in the Quinault 
language, which she did not understand. He kept on talking to her, 
but she had not the faintest idea of what he meant. Finally he said, 
"I have been trying to make you understand Quinault. What I want 
is a mussel-shell knife and a pack-strap. I have caught a deer in 
my trap." She got the knife and strap for him, and together they 
went to skin the deer. When they started in to work, the dead deer 
spoke. " Don't take the entrails! " she said, "just throw them away." 
They followed instructions, and then packed the meat in the canoe, 
filling it. 

When they returned home and had landed the canoe, Raven said 
to his wife, "Take the breast of milk to the house and cook it. When 
we have eaten that, we will take all the rest of the meat up the river 
to my daughter." — "I never knew you had a daughter," said his 
wife. "Oh, yes!" replied Raven, "I had another wife before you." 
So she cooked the breast. Some of it she gave to Deer's children. 
Raven and Deer used to live in the same house. One of the children 
cried. "That is my mother's breast," he said, "I taste it." Raven, 
however, tried to console him. "Don't cry! your mother will soon 
come home," he told them. 

After they had eaten, Raven and his wife went down to the river 

to take the meat to Raven's daughter. He took his bow and arrow 

with him. They had barely started down the river, when suddenly 

Raven cried, "There come some people to fight with us! " He handed 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 703. 
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his wife the paddle, and told her to row the canoe toward shore, but 
on no account was she to look back. Then he took his bow and shot 
an arrow past her head to frighten her. He kept it up until he had no 
more arrows left. She never once looked back. He now ordered her 
to gather together all the arrows that were in the water, and put them 
in the canoe. She proceeded to obey. As she picked them up, she 
chanced to look at one, and noticed that it was exactly like her hus- 
band's. "Why, this is like your arrow!" she told him. "All people 
have arrows just like mine," he said. "Go on, and don't look back!" 
They had by now reached the shore. "Jump out and run into the 
bushes, and be sure not to look back! " Raven called to her. " If they 
stop following, I will call you," and he kept shooting past her as she 
ran. The woman hid in the bushes. As soon as she was out of sight, 
Raven took out his knife, and, cutting up the meat, began to eat it. 
When he was full, he excreted and then ate again, and then again 
excreted, and so on until he had eaten the meat all up. When it was 
all gone, he walked all over the beach to make tracks. Then he called 
to his wife that the men had given up and had gone away. The woman 
came out from hiding, and saw nothing but excrement in the canoe; 
the meat, of course, was all gone. "Those men took all the meat," 
Raven told her; "you see, it is all gone." — "But why have you 
excreted so much in the canoe?" asked the woman. "I had such a 
hard fight against those men," was Raven's reply. Then they went 
home again. 1 

15. THE CHILDREN OF THE DOG. 2 

There was once a girl who, while she was working on a mat, kept 
her dog constantly beside her. "You ought to drive that dog away," 
her mother said. "He smells. Don't keep him so close to you!" 
The girl, however, paid no attention to her. When night came, the 
dog even went to the girl's bed, and slept with her in the shape of a 
man; and whenever the girl had anything to eat, she gave some of 
it to the dog. This went on for a long time, but neither her mother 
nor her brothers knew anything about it. The girl became pregnant, 
but she never told anybody; nor did they notice anything, until 
one day she gave birth to eight fine puppies: that is, they looked 
like dogs; but when the girl heard them cry, she knew they were 
boys. The girl's family were very much ashamed, and decided to 
leave her and desert the place. They put out all the fires; but one 
old woman, her grandmother, taking pity on her, put some fire in a 
mussel-shell and set it in the fireplace. Then they all went off, and 
left her there alone. Even the dog had run away somewhere. 

The girl took care of the pups, and bathed them every day. They 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31 : 70s. 
a Compare Teit, JAFL 30 : 463. 
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had no food of any sort, but still they grew up quickly. One night, 
however, when the tide was low, she took pitch-wood and went to dig 
clams. She cooked them, gave some to the pups, and ate some her- 
self as well. Another time she went out again, and on that occasion 
she heard drum-beating and singing in the house. The song was, — 

" My mother is still out there digging clams." 

One of the younger ones kept going out to see whether she was still 
there. When they saw her light coming toward the house, they put 
their dog-blankets on again, and lay down by the fire just like dogs. 
Next morning the woman cooked the clams as before, and said not a 
word to the pups. When night came, she got more pitch-wood ready, 
and went out again to dig clams. When she had almost filled her clam- 
basket, she heard dancing again. So, sticking her pitch-wood up in 
the sand, she took her clam-digger and went up to the house. She 
looked through a hole in the side of the house, and saw eight large 
boys dancing around the fire. She was delighted to find they were 
not really dogs. As soon as she saw them, she beat against the side 
of the house, and called to them that they ought to be boys, for they 
had shamed her. The boys stood abashed and hung their heads. 
They could not get their dog-blankets, as their mother stood over 
them. She took them all, and, cutting off the heads and feet, sewed 
them together to make a fine blanket. 

Early the next morning the boys got up. Their mother told them 
to go bathe, and grow up quickly and be good boys: "for I am all 
alone here now, except for you." By this time an old woman who had 
been left behind had died. So the boys bathed every morning. One 
day the oldest one said, "Mother, make me a bow and arrow, that I 
may hunt birds!" The mother did so, and the boys shot many birds. 
One of them shot a rabbit. He skinned it, and of the sinews he made 
cord. He made a large bow, and a fine arrow with a bone point. 
When they grew a little older, they went about shooting deer. Each 
one had a pack of deer-meat. The sinews they saved to make cord. 
Soon they each made a large bow of yew-wood and went hunting elks. 
They shot many of them. Their mother helped them dry the meat. 
They kept the sinews, and saved what meat they wanted. The skins 
they cut up to make rope. One day they went hunting for the large 
bull-elk. They saw huge fresh elk-tracks, and, following them, 
shortly overtook the elk. All at the same time they shot off their 
arrows, and killed it instantaneously. Two of the boys went to 
summon their mother to dry the meat. The antlers and skins they 
saved. The antlers proved to be thick enough for a harpoon. They 
carried everything home. Now they worked on a hair-seal harpoon, 
and made an entire outfit. They immediately put it to the test, 
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and caught two hair-seals. The skin they saved for buoys for a whal- 
ing-outfit. 

By this time they were grown men. They had caught many hair- 
seals, and now proceeded to make ready their whaling-outfit. An 
old canoe which the mother's father had left at the house — the good 
one he had taken with him — they repaired. They made a spear, 
but, not knowing much about whales, they made it of only one piece. 
Then they set out. The oldest brother was the spearsman; the 
second, the steersman. They found, when they tried to kill the 
whale, that the harpoon would not reach; so they decided they must 
have one of two or three lengths. One boy went home to make the 
spear. He built a large fire, and soon had it done. He put in three 
lengths. Now they all went out again. This time, when the whale 
came toward the canoe, they caught it, for now the harpoon was long 
enough. "Throw another spear at its head, so that it will not sink!" 
some one suggested. They did so, killed the whale, and towed it 
ashore. After this they caught a whale whenever they went out. 
The whole beach where they lived was covered with whale-bones. 

The people who had gone away saw smoke rising from the place 
they had deserted. Crow came over to see what it meant. She was 
surprised to see all the whale-bones. When the woman saw her, 
she said, "Now you see what has happened to me and my boys! but 
don't say anything to my people when you go back; for we can live 
without them, my boys are whalers." Crow went back, and took 
along some whale-meat, which she gave her child. The child ate it, 
and in eating choked. Raven asked what the trouble was; and Crow 
replied, "She is eating dry clams." Raven stuck his finger in the 
child's mouth and pulled out a big clump of whale-meat. Then Crow 
told him. Raven immediately went to see the boys. He took only a 
little whale-meat, because he intended to come back and live there. 1 
On his return home, Raven told all the people that the pups were grown 
men and great whalers, and that they all ought to go back to live in 
their former home. They acted on his advice. When they arrived 
there, they found the boys cutting up the whales. The boys, however, 
refused to stay, now that these people, who had formerly deserted 
them, had come back. They told their mother they were going to 
live with their father, and she could stay with hers. So they left her, 
and she cried for her sons. 

l6. THE SHARK. 

There was once a shark who wanted to marry a human girl. He 
went to her house one night; and the girl woke up when he came in, 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 788. 
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but neither said a word. The next night he came again. This time 
the girl saw him come in, for there was moonlight. "I will come 
again," the Shark now informed her, "I am the man who was here 
before." When he came the third night, the girl noticed that he came 
from the beach. "I want to take you this time," he said to her. 
"My house is very near by." The girl consented to go. Before they 
went, however, she said to the girl who had been sleeping with her, 
and who had been awake all this time, though she said never a word, 
"Don't tell anybody until after we are safely gone!" Then they 
departed. 

They went into the water, the man leading the girl by the hand. 
She was frightened, and said, "I shall drown when the water gets to 
my neck." She wanted to go no farther. The man, however, re- 
assured her. "We shall be in the house directly," he said. Then 
they both went under, and arrived at Shark's house. It was a very 
large house indeed. They went to the young Shark's bed, and he 
put his wife in there. The girl could see no one in the entire house 
but her husband. She could see the fires clearly enough, but no 
people. When they brought her food, she could neither see who 
brought it, nor who took it away. The food was visible, but no 
person. At last, one morning after she had been there a long time, she 
did finally see the people in the house. She saw who brought the 
food, and all her husband's relatives and friends. Then she gave 
birth to a baby, a boy. All the people in Shark's house had short 
kelp on their faces, on their arms, and on their bodies. The woman 
soon began to grow some on her body, too. The boy as well, when 
he grew bigger, had short kelp on his body and face. 

The Sharks were always fishing for porpoises and other sea-animals. 
One day they said, "Let us take this woman to see her friends! We 
will go with her and take food, dried seals, porpoises, and other 
things." So they got ready to go. By this time the girl who had 
been bed-fellow of Shark's wife told her people how the latter had 
been taken away by a young man, who had carried her to the water 
and had gone under with her. The people thought, of course, that 
she had been drowned, and mourned her greatly. One night the girl's 
mother went out on the beach. She was still crying for her daughter, 
when she heard something coming toward the beach. She looked 
around, and saw many porpoises, salmon, and hair-seals coming toward 
the shore. She stopped crying, and went home to tell her husband. 
She bade him tell the people to come and get the things. He called 
them all, and they carried up the food. Before going in, the mother 
looked back once more, and saw a woman come out of the ocean. She 
was leading a good-sized boy, and making straight for her house. She 
said to her husband, " I see a woman approaching, she comes from the 
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water directly toward us. I think she is our daughter." So the girl 
came to her home, and talked to her father and mother. She told them 
to go down to the beach and look after her friends who had come; 
they had brought her to see them. So everybody went down to the 
beach, the girl and boy with them. When they came there, no one 
was in sight. The woman, however, spoke to Shark in the shark 
language. She picked up something from the ground, and pulled it; 
but her people could see nothing, she was pulling the canoe for the 
Shark people. She told her father and mother to prepare to receive a 
large number of guests. She kept talking and laughing with the 
Shark people constantly. According to her instructions, they ar- 
ranged seats in the house for a host of people. When the woman 
said that the Shark men wanted to wash their faces, and water was 
brought, she gave it first to her husband, then it was mysteriously 
moved from place to place, and still no man could be seen. The 
people began to wonder. Nevertheless they cooked much food, for 
the woman had said there were many people there. They placed the 
food on mats at the various seats. The woman sat at one end of the 
house, talking and laughing. She told them that these invisible 
people would bring them salmon, hair-seals, and other things, at 
regular intervals from then on. The people now noticed that the 
salmon was gone from the pots, but they did not see who had eaten it. 
Next morning these people came again, and again the woman 
gave them food to eat, and, just as before, the pots emptied them- 
selves. Then the woman's father said, "Don't come here again; 
for you are no longer a woman, but something else, and I do not 
want to see you again. Tell your friends to give us salmon, but not 
to come again." So all the Shark people went home, but the human 
people did not see them go. 

17. WAR BETWEEN THE QUILEUTE AND OZETTE. 

Once there was a war between the Quileute and the Ozette (Eyii'- 
elat). One Quileute man lost all his brothers. He retired to a hill 
on the northern side of the mouth of the Quileute, and wept there. 
It was full moon, and the nights were very clear. One night he saw 
something in the river, with many animals swimming around it. 
At sight of this, the man stopped crying, and, taking off his blanket, 
jumped into the river and swam toward it. He swam right over seals, 
otters, and other animals, until he reached the thing in the centre. 
He grasped it, and straightway became unconscious. The water then 
rose; and when it sank, it left him on dry land close to some bushes. 
When he came to, he had in his hand a long bone sword for fighting. 
The name of the thing in the water was "Tsikatso." 1 The man 
1 Tsikatso is a sea-monster, the sight of which causes death. 
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wrapped his sword in a blanket, and retired to the woods. He bathed 
every day; but every time he saw an animal, it fell dead, on account 
of his being the owner of the supernatural sword. One day he went 
out to the seashore, and all the seals basking on rocks that he chanced 
to look at fell dead. So the man went back into the woods once 
more, and again bathed every day. The next time he set out for the 
shore, he first hid his sword in the woods. He saw quite a number of 
hair-seals on the rocks; but this time they did not die, as he had 
come without his sword. Then only did he venture to return home. 
The people he saw were entirely unaffected by him. 

Once more he returned to the woods. This time he intended to 
make a sword that would be an exact copy of the magic one. When 
he had completed it, he came back to the beach, and, drawing near to 
some hair-seals on rocks, showed it to them, with the immediate result 
that they all dropped dead. Then he went home and told the people 
to take home the seals he had found. They set out to do as he said. 
When they came to the spot he mentioned, they saw how many hair- 
seals had been killed. They built a fire preparatory to cooking some 
of the meat. "Let that old woman eat first!" he advised. "If she 
lives, then all is well. If she dies, let no one else eat any, for I killed 
them with this sword I found. After this we shall go to war again." 
Then the old woman ate of the hair-seal meat, and, as she showed no 
ill effects, they took the meat home. The man told them to be sure 
to get all the meat in before the Ozette came again. 

There was a young man in Ozette whose mother was Quileute. 
He used to warn the Quileutes every time the Ozette were on the war- 
path. By the time the seals were all put away, the Ozette young man 
came to inform the people that the Ozette were coming to fight in 
two days, and that they had better get ready for them. "We intend 
to go up and attack the Ozette ourselves," the people told him. So he 
returned with all possible speed, and notified the Ozette that the 
Quileute were contemplating an attack the very next day. He ad- 
vised his people to fight on the beach, and let the Quileute fight from 
their canoes. 

On the following morning the Quileute set out. The young man 
carried his sword under his blanket, so that his people might not 
see it. He told them that when they saw the Ozette, they should look 
out for the half-Quileute man who would wear on his head an eagle's 
tail on a long stick. 

The Ozette held a war-dance, and then prepared to receive the 
Quileute who were watching for the young man with the eagle-feathers. 
When they saw him enter the house, the Quileute man gave orders to 
his people to lie down in the canoe ajid cover their heads, while he 
alone remained standing. Then only did he show his sword. He 
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waved it round his head, crying, "This is the sword of Tsikatso, and I 
am going to use it on you." The Ozette looked and died. The half- 
Quileute, hearing no more noise outside, looked out and saw the sword, 
and he, too, died. One slave among the Quileute peeked through a 
hole in a blanket, and he died ag well. Then the young man wrapped 
his sword in a blanket, and called to his people to get up. All got up 
save one, this slave. All the Ozette, however, were dead, — all but 
two old men who had staid in the house. These went up to notify 
their Neah Bay relatives, the Makah, who were sore afraid. The 
Quileute now started for home. The man sang of how he had killed 
all the Ozette, including the young man, his relative. For him he 
wept. 

l8. WAR BETWEEN THE QUILEUTE AND OZETTE. 

Once again there was a war between the Ozette and the Quileute. 
The Ozette had killed a chief of the Quileute. There was a Quileute 
man by the name of Watswad, who had a sister who looked exactly 
like him in every feature, even to a mole, which each had on the 
identical spot on the cheek. When they were dressed alike, you could 
not tell them apart. An Ozette chief, LaLadeyuk, sent word that if 
Watswad would give him his sister for a wife, the Ozette would stop 
fighting. "Let me go instead of my sister!" the young man begged. 
The people consented. So Watswad put on his sister's dress, and they 
took him to Ozette, while his sister staid at home. At that time the 
only knives they had were sharpened mussel-shells. Five of these he 
concealed under his blanket. His dress he fastened firmly around his 
waist with a leather strap, so that the Ozette man could not possibly 
tear it off. Just before they reached their destination, Watswad told 
his people, "If I kill him, I shall be back in four days; if I am not 
back by the fifth day, you will know that he has killed me. Watch 
for me at the first point above Quileute at low tide. If I come with 
the head of the Ozette man, I shall run zigzag toward the bushes; 
if I do not have it, I shall run straight." 

When they arrived at Ozette with the young man, they called the 
people together, and told them that they had brought the girl for 
LaLadeyuk. Watswad, they said, was afraid, and had staid at home. 
The Ozette came down to the beach, and, pulling the canoe up on 
dry land, said to the Quileute, "Stay here for a few days! Don't be 
in a hurry to go back!" They brought the girl into the house, and 
admired her good looks. Watswad managed to escape notice for a 
moment; so, going out, he took a mussel-shell and cut his skin, to 
make blood run down from his crotch. When the people saw the 
blood, they did not doubt that this was surely a girl. Even when an 
old Quileute woman who was there said, "That girl looks like Watswad 
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to me, see how big her legs are!" the people only said, "No, that is 
his sister." 

That night they made up a bed for this supposed girl. The man 
did not want to sleep with her, because he thought she was menstru- 
ating; so they slept with their heads toward each other. The old 
woman slept with her feet toward the girl's feet. In the middle of 
the night the Ozette man went to sleep with Watswad ; but the latter 
said, "Go back! I am menstruating. You must look out for your- 
self." He then tried to play with him, but Watswad was too strong. 
From now on he slept soundly, and Watswad saw that it would be 
easy to kill him. Next morning he told the Quileute to go back 
home. The Ozette wanted to keep them, but they insisted they had 
to go. 

The morning after this they cooked a few roots, and pounded them 
to make them soft. Watswad worked quickly, like a man ; and again 
the old woman thought, "That is surely Watswad, he does not work 
like a woman." 

The third night, when they all went to bed, Watswad arranged the 
pillow carefully for the man. After a while he spoke out loud; but, 
as the Ozette did not hear him, he knew he was asleep. Then Watswad 
opened the door softly. He cut off his dress and went back to bed 
again. When he saw that the man was still sleeping soundly, he took 
a mussel-shell and cut his throat. His throat made a noise as it was 
cut; and the old woman, who was not asleep, heard it, and said, 
"I hear a noise. I told you that was Watswad." He used up four 
mussel-shells in cutting off the head. As he was about to carry the 
head away, his wife kicked the Ozette man, saying, "Your boy is 
urinating in the bed." The man, of course, did not move. The 
old woman said, "I think so too." She told the Ozette man to get 
up; and when he did not answer, she got up and touched him. When 
she found his head gone, she cried out and aroused everybody. 1 

In the confusion, Watswad had run off. He was a very fast runner. 
The Ozette sent their fastest runner after him; but they soon found 
that the chase was hopeless, and gave up. They fought no more, 
either, for their strong man had been killed. 

When, early the next morning, the Quileute saw a young man coming 
toward them on a zigzag run, they cried, "Here comes Watswad 
with the head of the Ozette chief!" and all rejoiced and were glad. 
In those days the Quileute who lived on James Island could see a long 
ways off. Watswad came singing, "I am the fastest runner of all, and 
Wolf comes next." 

New York, N.Y. 

1 Compare Boas, RBAE 31: 847. 



